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ABSTRACT 
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intended to minimize the likelihood of students* dropping out. A 
Chapter on program implications discusses such issues as establishing 
dropout rates, establishing graduation/completion criteria, and 
adopting prevention programs. The booklet includes a list of 43 
references and 47 print resources. (JDD) 
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Foreword 



EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AT RISK 
CEC Mfnl»Lft>rary 

Many of today's pressing social probkms, such as poverty, horndtrss- 
jii^s, drug abuse, ami child abu^^ art? factors that plac^ children and 
youth at risk in a variety of waj^. TTtere is a growing need for special 
educators to understand the risk factors that students must face and, in 
particular, the risks confronting children and youth who have been 
identified as exceptional. A chfld may be at risk due to a number of quite 
different phenomena^ such as poverty or abuse. Therefore, the chiW may 
be at risk Jbr a variety of problems^ such as developmental delays; debil- 
itating physical illnesses or psychological dist^rders; failing or dropping 
out of school; being incarcerated; or generally having an unrewarding, 
unproductive aduUhocxi* Comi^unding the difftculties that both the 
child and the educator face in dealing with these risk factors is the 
unhappy truth that a child may have more than one risk factor, thereby 
multiplying his or her risk and need. 

The struggle within spedal education to address these issues was 
the genesis of the 1991 CEC conference "^Children on the Edge."" The 
content for the conference strartds h represented by this series of publi- 
cations, which were developed through the assistance of the Division of 
Innovation and Development of the U.S. Office of Spedal Education 
Programs (OSEP). OSEP hmds the ERIOOSEP Special Project, a re- 
search dissemination activity of Tf*e Coundl for Exceptional Children. 
As a part of its publication program, which synthefizes and translates 
research in special education for a variety of audiemes, the ERIOOSEP 
Special Project coordinated the development <rf this f.eri« of books and 
assisted in their dissemination to special education practitiimers. 
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Each book in the series pertains to one of the conference strands. 
Each provides a synthesis of the literatio^ in its area, followed by prac^ 
tical suggeslions-Hlerived from the literattire— for program developers, 
administrators, and teachers. The It books in the series are as follows: 

• Pn^mmingprAggrmiveofui Vwknt !^udent$ addr«^ issues that 
educators and otf^r professtonals face in contending with episodes 
of violence and aggression in the schools. 

• Abuse and N^kct ofExcef^uml ChUdrm examines the role of the 
spedal edi^ator in dealing with children who aie abused and 
neglected and those with suspected abuse and neglect, 

• Special Health Care in tite Sckod provides a broad-based definition of 
the population of students with speciai health needs and discusses 
their unique educational needs. 

a Homeiess and m Need ofSpecml Educatitm examines the plight of the 
fastest growing segment of the homeless pi^pulation, families with 
children. 

• Hidden Youtfi: Drtfouts front SpecmlEdumlionaddr^^ 

ties of comparing and drawing meaning from dropout data 
pn?pan»d by dJffi^rent ag^cies and examii^ the characteristics of 
students and schools that place students at risk for leaving school 
prematurely. 

• Bom Substance Exp(^, Educatiomlly VultteraMe examines what is 
known about the long^erm effects of expc^ure in utero to akohol 
and other drugs, as wdl as the educational implkrations c^f thtise 
effects. 

• Depression and Sukide: Special i^ucatim Studefttsat Kfsfc reviews the 
role of school f^rsonnel in detecting signs of depression and poten- 
tial suicide and in taking appropriate action, as well as the role of 
the sch(K>l in developing and implementing treatment programs for 
this popubtion. 

• langM^ Mifwrity Students with Disdnlities discusst^ the prepara- 
tion nwded by schools and school personnel to meet the needs of 
limited'Eng^ish-proficient ?itudents with disabilities. 

• Ala^l and Otlier Drup: Use, Abuse, and Disahilities addresses the 
issues involved in working with children and adolescents who have 
disabling conditions and use alcohol and other drugs. 

• Rural Excef^imtai At Risk exanui^ the urmjue difficulties of deliver- 
ing education services to at-risk children and youth with excep- 
tionalities who live in rural areas. 




• Doutie hopardy: Pregmmt and f^mamg Youth in Special Educatim 
addmsss the f%ht of pn^piant teenagers and teenage parents, 
especially those in spedal education, and the role of f»rogram 
developers and practitoners in rBS|»nding to their educational 
needs. 

Background information appUcable to the conference strand on 
juvenile corrections can be found in another publication. Special Educa- 
tion m luvenik Corrections, which is a part of the CEC Mini-Library 
Working wittf Behavioral Disorders. That publication addresses the 
detnographicsof incarcerated youth and promising practices in respond- 
ing to their needs. 
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OfO|M»it isfes am telng Ay soim as ei^^ 
fntHeators of qti&% after to gauge Ui» hiMIng pOMimr of 
^pacfal Bthicaiton progmms. Diftmwa ageiicfss iisa 
tffflonnt aecom^g pncetturoB fores^tm^tg gracfuafton 
amlcfropoiif rafas. 



Policy maki?r5 use dro}:H>ut rates as key indicators i^f success for educa- 
tional programs at the federal and state levels. Public Law 100-297, the 
Hawkins-Staffond Elementaiy and &condary Sch(H)l Improvement 
Amendments of 1988, mfuires the Commisskmer of the National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) to report annuafly the number and rate 
of dro{H>uts nationwide. Interest in this outcome extends to special 
education^ as evidenced by the pmvfeiom of Section 618 (b)(3) of the 
Education of the Handicapf^d Act amendments of 1983 (P. L. 9R-1 99) and 
1986 (P. L99-45/), which direct the Secretary of Education to obtain data 
on children and youth with disabilities wIki are exiting the educational 
system and to report findings by disability category and age. These data 
have been reported by the Office of Special Education Pn>grams (OSEP) 
beginning with the 1*W4--l^schiK)I year and amtinuing to the pn^sent. 
Dmpout data are considered by simte to indicate the sivcalled "^holding 
power" irf special education programs. That is, the bwer the dropout 
rate repi>rled, the greater the appeal of tfw program. At am>ther level, 
however^ the intent of Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Hand- 
icapped Children Act of 1975, was to serve students until graduation <ir 
age 21. 

Evidence that students with disabilities are not availing themselves 
of these services is reason for concern. Research examiningdwpout rates 
of student with disabilities (e.g., Edgar, 1987; jay & Padilla, 1987; Zig- 
mond & Thornton^ 1985) suggests that the rate of dropping t>ut is higher 
for certain categories of students with disabilitit^ than for the general 
population. Studies that directly compare the rales for studenUt with and 
without disabilities have been ci^nducted only on a small-scale basis. 
One problem with rest*arch of this type is that there is a need to stand- 
ardize definitions of dropouts and accounting procedures across 
agendes and studies (MacMillan. Balow, Widaman, ^rthwick-Duffy, & 
Hendnck, 19W). A discussion of this problem, as weD as wmparison of 
the OSEP exiting data with those of other agencies such as the Natitmal 
Center for Education Statistics and the U.S. Census Bureau, is pn>vided 
in this bw^k. 

Being able to predict which students are at risk for dropping out is 
fundamental to any effort to prevent them from dropping out. Efforts 
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to date suggest that certain child characteristics, school history facti>rs, 
and family factors (Wolnwn, Bniininks, & Thuriow, !?89) art? predictive 
of leaving school eariy; the next step is to design effective prevention 
pn^ms and to evaluate their effectiveness. Researchers and prac- 
titioners have undertaken preliminary efforts in this direction. TWs book 
presents the evidence on their effectiveness. 

2. Synthesis of Research 



De^me W9 tUmcuHy In con^rtng ctote from m&mnt 
ageitctes, wMmtcs wg^m Mgh^r cfrapouf rates for 
cMMmit with rtm dtsaimies, porUciriarfy for students with 
learning tUsatmies and with onHmnal dlsturttance. 



Research on school dropouts among special educatitm jX)pulations can 
be organized into studies or reports that (a) establish the magnitude of 
the problem, (b) identify predictors or correlates of those at risk for 
dropjMng out, and (c) evaluate the effectiveness of pn^ams to reduce 
the numbers of dn>}H>uts. The firet two endeavors have attracted much 
more attention in the research literature than the last. 

Magnitude of the Dropout Problem 

OSEP has reported annually on the exiting h.'havit»r of special education 
students by age and disability category for every year since 1 %4- 1 985 in 
the Annml Reports (OSEP, 1987a, 198B, 1989, 1990). Exiting students are 
tabulated by age arid disability and according to the mute by which they 
left the educationai system (graduatiim with diploma, graduation with 
certificate, reached maximum age, dn>pped i>ut, and status unkmiwn). 
It is important to note that OSEP requests that otity studaits tt4io formally 
mthdrewfrmn scftod without ccmpldin§ their educatiotul p-ogram Iv counted 
as dropouts. In other words, a student who simply st<»ps attending but 
fails to formally withdraw is mH tti be counted as a dropout but will be 
counted in the 'status unknown* category. Table 1 shows the national 
summary for the Tuvlftk Annual Report {OSEP, 1990). Figures reported 
here reflect the number and percentage «f students who exited the 
educatit>nal system (not the total number served) accordmg to the 
avenue by which they exited. The table sh{»ws that 27.40^- of all special 
education students %vho exited the educatii>rial .system did so by drop- 
ping out of .schiMl As discussed later, the data reported by OSEP d<» not 
reflect dropt»ut or graduatit)n rates fi>r a known grade tir age c<»ht>rt; 
therefore, it cannot be inferred that the reciprocal iH the druptjul figure 
rept)rted by OSEP Is the graduation rale. 
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TABLE 1 

Number and Percentage of Students with Disabilities 
14 Years of Age or Older Exiting the Educational System: 
National Siwimaiy for 1 





Cmimtm 


Cmtu/Ovm 


Maiamum 




Status 






Certifiaat 


Age 




UnkniMim 


Number 


100,075 




5,957 


65310 


40,161 




41.99 


11,26 


Z50 


27.40 


16.85 



^ Dcmmtinalor ftir ctimputing Ihc perci*nl<^ m the festal cjtiting the cducatioml sysbrm; 
wt the total number special ed ucalkm Mudents^ H^tved wha aa* 14 years of age or oWer. 

Souiw: OHkv of Special Edwrotbn Pnigriims, U S, Department vi Educatkin. (1990). 
Twdfth Annml J^nf /it Cmgm» m tkt Imptantnt^m the EduMum c>f the fhmlk^^^ 
Act. WaKhmgUm, DC: Author. 

The siummary figurets obscure th^? fact that tremendous variation 
exists among states in the cases falling under each of the categories. ¥w 
example, the report of the OSE? Task R>rce for the Improvement of Data 
on SchcH>i Exit Status (Westat, 1991) gives the minimum and maximum 
value under each of the erit bases, which is shown in Table Z It is evident 
that some states report virtually no students dropping out or exiting via 
the '^tJther/unknown'' category, whereas othei^ rejHirt nearly half of 
their special education exiters leaving through these n>utes^ The median 
values shown in the third column of figures provide one estimate of the 
average \ alue reptirted by states for each of these exiting routes, 

Some states dt> not award certificates of attendance or alternative 
diplomas, but give a diploma to everyone who a>mp{etes a high sch<HU 



TABLE 2 

Range of SUIe Percentages of Students with Disabilities Exiling the 
Educational System by Basis of Exit: 1968-1989 



Basis iif Exit 


Minimum 


Maximum 


Median 


Cniduatum with dtpfoma 


12.13 


K7.18 


44 00 


Craduaiion with certilicate 




57.75 




Rvacheti maximum age 


0.28 


6.54 


Z2^ 


Dnippt^ <iut 


0.81 


48.18 


2<,.7l 


Othei?^nkn«wn 


0.00 


56.87 


17.% 



SiHircv; Wi-slat. (OcU»Ixt, 1990). Cmtttiitj^ stctnuLinf sdtik^ ctm^^ns Tftmis u> the Ci>m- 
fmrOntity ,i the (XIP exiting data {p. 10). Wd.sf I'tngkm, DC Ol/kv <if Spt-dal Edunition 
FmBram.1, U.S. IXfurtrnt-nt EJucatsm 
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program of study. Others make extensive ure of the certificate as an 
exiting document (note in Tabk 2 the rsnge from 0 to 57.75% of exitere 
lecehring certificates in various states). Such variations in prficy and 
accounting procedures gr^tiy confuse any attempt to estimate the 
magnihxde of the drofMJUt problem aimmg Bfxdal education students, 

OveraH dn}pout estimates for the genera! sdiool population have 
iwt inoeased dramatiailly in recent ^ars. High schocd completion rates 
arc reported by several federal agendes. Table 3 shows the percental 
completinghigh school for the years 197tV-l^as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCK), and 
the Department of E<iucalion. AH three databases ywld completion rates 
between 70% and 77%, although they arrive at these numbers very 
differently (see Frase, In fact, according to Frase the gradua- 
tion/completion rate increa^ every decade from 186^1870 until U^e 
197Ds. In the late 196ft!, the completion rate did not increase, and during 
the 1970s it actually decreased by about 5%, a trend that revensed some- 
what in the 1980s (Frase, 1989, p. 72). 

Some analysts interpret the complement of these figures (i.e., UK)% 
minus the percentage completing as the dro{H)ut rate; that would make 
the national dropout rate approximately 25.* . The error in making such 
an interpretation, as discu^jwi by Frase (1989), Kominski (19W), and 
MacMillan and coileagoes (1 9«)), is that some students continue to work 
toward graduation even though they have not completed on time. 

To estimate dropout rates, drasion rules must be established 
regarding (a) the definition of a drofwut, (b) how rates will be computed 
(e.g., for 1 year, 4 years), (c) the cohort to followed, and (d) exclusions 
that should not be counted in estimating the rate (e.g., deaths, students 
retained in grade). Table 4 summarizes these consideratitms as they 
I«rtain to the tederal agencies that monitor school completion and 
dropout rates. The U.S. Cerwus Bureau and NCES both use the Current 
Population Survey data that reflect the percentage of individuals of a 
given age (e.g., 16-17 years) who report that they have graduated from 
high school (MacMillan el al., in press.) The U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, however, uses data supplied by states and compares the numl>er of 
graduates to those students who were enrolled as ninth graders 4 years 
earlier, regardless of their age. In contrast, the OSEP database uses 
neither an age cohort nor a grade cohort. Instead, it considers only the 
total number of students receiving special education services who exited 
the school system during the school year. Since OSEP combines age 
cohorts and grade cohorts, its estimates cannot be compared to percent- 
ages reported by the other agencies. 

OSEP is the only agency to refwrt separately on students with 
disabUities and on the various routes by which such students exit the 
educational system— diptoma, certificate, maximum age, dropout, and 
unknown. However, recent analyses of the OSEP accounting proce- 
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TABLE 3 

Alimiathrtf Measmvs RekihMl to Cmipteting 



Permttsage 18-19 View OWs 



Competed Hi^ 



Year 



(October) 





(t) 


a) 






/ «^»# 




84.7 


73.2 












74 U 


1974 










/ 3-/ 


m» 


8.\4 


73.J 


1977 


83.4 


723 


1«J78 


8.33 


733 


1979 


83.2 


72.8 


1980 


84.3 


73.7 


1981 


M.CJ 


72.5 


1982 


83.3 


7Z0 


1983 


85.5 


72.7 


1984 


84.8 


73.3 


1985 


85.7 


74.6 
74.6 


198& 


1987 


86.7*^ 


73.6^ 


1988 


85.4'^ 


713'^ 


1989 







m^Schod 

Year Of 
(ScfwdYeer 
Emftng) 

(3) 



Crmimtes as 

Ninth Crmim 4 
YegrsB^fi^*^ 
{SdtaofYear 
Ending} 

m 



76l9 
75.9 
753 
75.5 
74.4 
73.6 
73.7 
73.9 
73.0 
710 
71.4 
71il 
72.7 
73.3 
73.7 
73.2 
73.0 
73.0 
73.9! 



695 

70.8 
71.7 
71.6 
71.1 



74.0' 



f 



— Not availabU?. 

" Inchuks graduate's of poWic amJ privaK* high «rh(x^ and reciptents <rf equivakncy 

bKhides graduatus of irgutar day schoc^ pmgrams in privaU* and public high sdKK>k 
Does not tnclude tvdpU.'nts of itjuivak'ncy cmk-ntiais. 

^PuhIkschodsonty;dcx<«im>t mch*deairi}wnls<4«iijiva{CTvy eredcntkts Adjusksd h>r 
slalc migrdtkw rak-s and un<iift><fk\! MuJcut. 

E^ta revised fic»n pa'vuuisiy publeihcd. 
^ Data b^ed im difk'a*n( t-dtUng prtwdurcs than in cOTljiTyuars. 

&timatnl. 

SouKcvs: U.S. Dfpartnu«ntaf Commtw, Bureau of theCensus/SchtxilEnmllmcnt— St>- 
daland Economic Characfrristfcs Sludwts. OctobtT* (various yaa&X Currm PojndMkm 
Repms, Scries P-20, and unpublisi^ i^ml^ions; U.S. Ck'partnwnt of Educa^, Nation- 
al Cenfcr for Educatiwi Statistics, Wses/frffifiwa^^ 79^. forthcoming; and VS. 
Department erf Education, Ofikv of Pbnn'mg, Budgrt and Evahiatk>n, State Educatkin 
Statistics (SccivJaay '» Wafl Chart), various yeare. 
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TABLE 4 

Comparisfm of Different Agencies' Approacbei^ to 
Estimatii^ Dropont Rates 



Ciitmrt 



Denmimtor 



Exemptkm 



Buivau 



STATUS 



NCES 



STATUS^ 



Age 



U.S. 

lit Educatkm 
-Wall Chart" 



COHORT^ \m) 

st»p!>i>rm>rv 

COHORT 



OSEP 



EVF.svrr 



Tctta! ptiputsitkm m 
agi» range. 



cnmik\l. Rec5|HCfib» 
ill iH{ulvakHit hi^h 
scl^xil certifkitlc. 



tnCPSsampk»m 
ape range. 

Total numKT tn 



in ninlii gmdc4 



Total number 
special ixlucatUm 
students exiting the 
ediKalk)ru! fjyiilenv- 



AdjuHt2> ninth grade 
ermiBnK^lj* 
HtudentH 
unclt^tfRxi by 
gmdi!. 

Niw> — must Iwve 

high schix>l df{^i>nia 
tt> be o.Hintt*d as a 
highjurhiX)! 
etimpK'Ief. 

None — dltefnpUi to 
amnint liir aH 
special educatk»n 
students exiting i\tv 
tducatknvi! system 
iin the Ktsts 
exittt^ 



Niftv. NCES ^ N«jtKrtul Center k>r Educalk>n Statistics, OSEP Onke t>l S^xxiil 
Education Prrignims. 

NCES used the Cunvnl PupiiUlton Survey (CTS) data tn>m tlu* annual Octolvr 
hi>u<;ehnki suivey. 

^ NCES suppfctm nts the CPS data with data iam the Hi^* SchiH^and Bcyin^d data, whk^h 
fi>1lowi?d a grade cohort; i.e.» the sophomtw das?* of 1 W^O. 

Finm *Spccia! Educalkm Studenl» Exiling the Educatii>nal System* by L MacMiilan, 
K. F. Wkkman, I Batow, S, Btirthwkk-Duffy, R. E Hemsk'y, & I C. Hendrick, in pn%s, 
TkeJi^itmliiSfwial Educatuyn. Copyr^jht 1991 by FHO-ED. Inc. Reprinted by pi-rmisskm 




dur^ (Westat^ 19%, 1991) have raised serioiis questions re^nting the 
way di^erent sta^ use tiie *unkno%vn'' categoiy. Some stated use it to 
count students who have left spedal ^umtkm but remain in sdNod (e.g., 
a child with an articulation disonier who is no longer receiving speech 
therapy). Although the OSBP data canmit be compared directly to data 
report^ by other agencies^ they do provide a picture of the students with 
disabilities who are exiting the educational system that is neither letter 
nor worse than the picture provided by the other a^ncies. It is fair to 
say, however, that the OSEP data do not reveal what percentage of a 
pven catef^ry of children with disabilities dmp out of school for a given 
a^ or grade cohort. 

Some smaller scale projects do permit a>mpartsons of dropout rates 
of children with and without disabilities. Edgar (1997), Wolman and 
colleagues (1989), and Zigmond and Thornton (19R5) have provided 
more detailed reviews of this re^arch. In fact, the general finding that 
the percentage of certain categi>rit^ of students with disabiiities among 
dropouts is considerably higher than that reported for students without 
disabilities has been reason Ifor concern. Evidence suj^^ests that the rale 
of dropping out is higher for certain spedal education categories (e.g., 
learning dbabied (LDj and emotionally disturbed |ED}); however, the 
lack of a)mparable definitions and accounting systems and the a>hort 
differences prtrclude definitive amclusions regarding this ptnnt. 

Dropout rates for students with disabiiities vary as a function of 
disability category and certain pn>gram features. For example, the 
dropout rates repi>rted for students categorized as having emotional 
disturbance and learning disabilities are higher than those reported for 
other disability categories (OSEP, 1987a, 1988, 1989, 1990; Wolman et aL, 
1989). In other research. Edgar (1987) repi^rted that 42% of students 
categorized as LD and ED dn>pped out, whereas only 18% of students 
with mentnl retardation, 12% c^f those with severe disabilities, and 8% of 
those with sensory disabilities left schtKJ early. 

There are several plaasible explanations for thedtfferentia! between 
students with mild and severe disabilities. For example, learners with 
mild disabilities who are employable outside sch(H)l and enjoy little 
success in schwl may have the optii^n of leaving school early to go to 
work. Students with more severe dbiabililies, on the other hand, may 
have less freedom of chtiice and lack the option of leaving school. 
Another ptissibllily is that studente with mild disabilities may prefer 
leaving schiml to having to a^mpele in mainstreamed classes, which Is 
where they are often ar.signed. Further research is needed to explain this 
differential. Table 5 summarizes studies on dr<»pouts anwrng students 
with disabilities (Wolman et al. 1989). 
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TABLES 

CharacterisUcs of Studies That Have Invcstigatctd Dropouts in Special Education 







SES 


adculatf 
dropout mie$ 


Comtnimity 


IM^ut crittm 


DwpGutrutc 


Ejttpb^ent 
rate 


BertKjff 
(1981) 


Students ftmi 
SpEd schoob 


All social 


sectional 

{im^ 


Uiban 


Di\>pped from scluiirf's wiU 
for specific cause or because 
when^atxJutfi of student 
unknown 


Special schoob, 2% 
Cenerai schools, 5.4% 




Bruck 
(1985) 


Pi?nj4>ns with 
LD 




Dit>pf>u! 
perrentage 
acwsss dtfferent 
ddss years 








— 


Bmmink» 
ct4l.(19H8) 


PenKtm with 

LD,SP,MR,& 

ED 


WWkv Dropcul 
mkidk'clffis percentage 


Subu^ian 
ammunity 


Learvii^ schcx^l withmit 
grmJuatu^ moving 
students <ir GED «Uudents 
were not an^kfwxl 
drt>pouts 


SpEd gnoup^ 28%; Two 
amtm! gmups (witt^^ut 
handicap), 2% & 5%. 
Subject* with special 
impainnent^ 12%; with 
MR, 19%; with LD, 28%; & 
with ED, 73% 


— 


Crump 
{!^) 


Pcnwns with 
LD 


Mnslly 

rnkfeile 
class Of 
upper- 
k wer class 


acn>ss Keveraf 
dii59i yes. 


Ni>nurt\in, 
mtistJy 
figricufturai 
ounty 


Student whtJ was dn>pped 
fn>m niJfei i)f schtH*>! «>yst<.*m 
& wfiodid not iventer 
another schtxil system 


42% 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 



Studtf 




SES 


drv^nrnt rates 


Cu/Tirrilfni/y 


Dropoul criiem 


Dropmtt rate 


EffffAovfne^ 
rate 


Edgar 


subjects with 

MR.sa&si 




1-year crosjs* 


Uti»an 


Leavmg fichool system 
bciore ^laduatiort 
Age-PUts weiv not 
ciinsfderud dn^^uLs 


Total: 35?£.42% wHhLD; 
18% with MR; 12% with 
SH; 8^ with SI 


Dmpouts « 
28%; 

graduates & 
48% 


Fatard «c 
Haubrich 

{im) 


LD 


middW 


i/tt*pniii 

percentage 

acn^sScWyrs. 


dTOmunily 








Fardig et al 
(1985) 


Persons with 
mild handicaps 
(73% with MR) 




Poitvnlage 
ciwpleting 12lh 

si*vt,*rul clasis yrs. 


Rural 


NiH tlnbhing 12lh grade 




— 


HisdjP i el al 

ivm) 


64% sub^^cts 
in a'«t>urce 

(students with 
mild handicaps) 


— 


Dmpcnit 
acn«is 5 class yts. 


Rural 
utlstin *<itd 
mtinipMlitan 
dmlricts 


E%iX fmm ^h<*>! prior to 
age 18 wUhtHit gradualing, 
18 yt% or older who Idt 
schtxjl ra*! a?nsidca\i 
dn>pc>uts^ 


2R% drx>pptxl fmm sJchtK^I; 
13^ Idt fichixA at 18 or 
older witht>ut graduating 


51% 

dmpcnif; 
30%. 

schcxjfat 18 
or over, 60% 
graduated. 


Lauber 
(J9«i) 


Sludente in 
SpEd !ichcx>Js 


Al! SiKial 


C<>hi»rt study 


Urban 


Lea\*tngiich<KM bel^m- 
graduatkm 


Special M:lKH>k^ ib53% ; 
gcTWjral «ichot»ls, 43% 
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TABLE 5 (Continued) 







SES 


Methods to 
calculate 
drvpout rates 


Commf*^f>y 


Dnfpout criterm 


Dn^Ml rate 


En^ojffnenl 
mte 


rt»%vitt 

{mi) 


V^vsLym with 


White, No dmpout rate 
mkidkr da&s caknikded 


Sutnjfhan 






Dfopouis 
withLO, 
44%; 

Ctaduates 
with LD. 


Hoffman el 
dl (1987) 


LD 


Mtwtfy 
whit4» 


gmdufitcsi acTxiss 
diffeivnt class 
yni, & different 




I>dla nfp(>rU?d about 
Titudt^nte who did not 
nwivc HS drf^Umu CED 






Levin, E.,ct 
aj. {imj 


Pcrstnts with 
LD 




Cohtm study 
{5itud«'ni» m *Hh 
gmdv in 
wen.* follttwed 4 
yrs bttt) 


Url>an 


Sioppi'd itttcndif^ jichivl; 
GED iM" altematjv** 
certifkate Mudents wi»a» 
a)rtsiidcn*d dn)pHil» 






Lkhivrfstvm 
(1987) 


Students self- 
tdimtilk'd as 

handicaps 


Highly 

includir^ 
all SES 


Cohort study 
(4-yr fxrk^d) 


StmtHted 

n«ttk>n^t 

vimpfc* 

including riil 

ciimmurtity 

types 


Leaving YiS K*li»n» 
gfiKiutilk til 


Students who 
setf-kJentif ted h^vinj* 
LD. 37%; as having HI 
28%; as having SP, 24^ 


Dwpouts 
with 

handicaps 

trften 

empk^yed 

fulMimc 

unempbjtHl, 

or not in 

labor force 
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TABLE5(CoiitiiiiHHl) 



Study P^T^fim SES 



Mefftadsto 

i^ctdate Cmtmmity 
dwpcmt rates type 



thcfcmt critem 



Dropout T0te 



Entf^ojffftent 
rate 



New York 
City Board 
of 

Education 
(1985) 

Owing»& 

Stocking 

(1986) 



Students in 
SpEd sdujoh 



Stut^^M'K- 
kirntificd as 
having 
handicap 



Pt>rtef(1982) Studtntswjth 
handicaps 



Stephenson Excvptional 
(1985) sttnifnts 



Alt sodai 



Highly 

gtmUfkd 

national 

sample 

tnciuding 

all SES 



sectim^,&4^yr 
eBtimation 



Cohort $Xudy 
(!-yf pcrkxl, 



All ethnic Ct^rt study 
groups & (4.5 yr period) 
immigmnt 
students in 
Mkimi, FL 



Stratifkd 

natkmai 

sampk 

Including all 

community 

typoi 



Stucfents vrho ief t sc(^3ciL 
CED not comkjcnxi 
dn^pouts. '*Not fourei* 
students ci^ideml 
dn^uts 

Ijeaving HS hefcnv 
gmdualkm 



Students who left the K'12 

an<l iweh^ng a ct»ctificate 
or di|:4cnTia 



Specfcrf schorts, 23% (66%, — 
4-yr estiiTKitiwi) genera! 
schools, 13%; 42%, 4-yr 
c^stimalbn 



Students who 
sc^lf-kienlified as having 
handicaps^ 19.1%; contm} 
gioup, 126% 



Students who dropped out 
ci schotrf withiiul earning a 
HSdipJoma 



Dft^utSr 
70%; 

graduate*!^ 
87.5% 



Exceptional students, 40%; 
^»nefat30% 
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TABLE5(Contimied) 



Stt^ Pofndatkm SES 



cakukte 
dropout rates 



Onmnunity 

type DrtfpotU aiterm 



Dropout rate 



Bmf^oyment 
rate 



U.S. AHbvefeof 

Dcpartnienl hardkraps & all 

of catf?garit« 

Eiiucatkm 

{1987) 

{Censm 

data) 



AB social 



US, 

DeparimtMit 
ot 

Education 
(1988) 
(Census 
data) 

WhiU'ctal 
(1980) 



handicaps & att 



LD 



All KoclaJ 



Mfddk' 



1-yr cross- 
sectbnai 



yr) 



HS dipkiiiw 
acmss several 
school yrs 



Alt 

community 
lypt-s 



All 

ctwnmiumty 
typi« 



Suburb tif u 
mi*tn> aa'a 



Students «1uABy known to 
havedrnf^^ed out 
Students who sbnply 
stopped coming to scNmI 
or wWbc stattm was 
unkmwn not mcludinJ 



To\d, 21%; »tud«iitft with 
LD, 17%; ED. 29%; MR, 
23%;SP.17%; HI, J2%; 
other, 13%; muhi- 
handicaps, 20%; Ol, U%; 
V}, 14%;deaMj|ind, 16% 



Students wb> wctv ^ictually Total 26%; students with 



known to have dmpped 
mit; students wlw simply 
5ioppLd coming to school 
or wnuse status was 
unknown not incfudtd 



LD, 47%; student* wHh 
MR, 23%; Mudents with 
ED, 21% 



No defmitimi of dmptnit. 26% did not twn a HS 

Duta fvpctf^ about dipbma; 12% did not 

percent^ of students who n?cirfve any degree (CED 

receded HS diploma, or occupationaT certificate) 
cKcupattorat certificate, or 
GED 
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TABLES (Continued) 



Study PiJfmtQlion SES 


entente 
dwpaut nties 


Cmmunityf 


Dropout cfiteria 


Dropout rate 


Efftf^o\ffttcftt 
rate 


Z^^im^nd & Persons with — 

Thcimton ID 

(1983) 


Cohcfti study 
(students in 9lh 
grade in 
were foHp%mJ 6 
yrs hUn) 


Urban 


Sivppcii attending school 


ContolgftJup,54.2%; 
students wtih LD, 3Ldl% 


with LP, 
4i.S%; 

npndropDUts 

withLt), 

74.1% 



Niik' $pEd specwl education; LD ^ leanung disabUiti^^; SP = sfKxxh impairment, MR « mental retardalion; ED eim>tk>naJ dkturtwno?; BD = 
bi.^havk»ral dislurKinw; SH ^ aevetv liandicaps; SI = sensory impainnent; HS high scbocil; CED ^ Gcnt*ral Educatkmal Devebptnent cvrtificatc; SES 
= Mickuxtmomtc status. Hi ^ healing impairment; OI c»f1h>p«lic impatnment; V| = visual impairment. 



Tn>m "Dn)piaim and Dn^p>ut Pnigrams: Implicatu jas for SpcNnal Educatkw" by C. Wolman, R. Bruininkii, St M L Thurlow, 19«9, :^edial and Specuil 
Educatiim 1(H5), pp. 50 Copyright 1989 by PRO-ED, Inc. Rt'printixi by pL»fTn«wi{Hi. 
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Prodtoting Who WHI Drop Out of School 

The research literature contains numerous reparts of factors thai are 
predicth^ ot or place the student at hi^tm risk for, dropping out of 
schod More completion. MratT^cardicimrerriUig prediction has been 
concentrated in reguUr education, and the question of wh«rther or not 
the predictors for Uie general population \yM true for children with 
dhabiHties requires further study. This s^on summarise these factors 
under various headings* lite fc^owing raurec^ were insulted in creat- 
ing these summary Ifets: Barro and Kdstad (1987), Ekstrom, Goert^i, 
Prflack, and Rock (1^). Hne (1^), Frase (1989), Peng and Takai (1983), 
Rumi>e)rg?r (1987), Rumbei^r, Chatak, Poulos, Ritter, and I^mbusdi 
(1990), and Wolman and crfleagues (1«9), 

It is important to distinguish between ^ktors of d ropping out and 
rmofis far, or csiuse$ {?f, dropping out To illustrate, a greater risk «dsts 
for certain ethnic minority ^up chiWren to drop out; yet if one were to 
question the student, he or she wouki not say that the reason for or oiuse 
of dropping out was ethnic group membei^hip. Research has most often 
consisted of retrosj^dive studies of a class of Rodents (e.g., those 
projected to graduate m June 1989). That is, the investigator begins by 
creating lists of those who graduated and those who did not and then 

back into schod records to klentify evidence or data that might 
permit the predkrlion of these two outcomes. The investigator then 
examines student characteristics (e,g., g^der, ethnic group) and schwl 
records (e.g., school history, attendance) in an attempt to identify factors 
that differentiate graduates from dropouts. 

The following four factors have been found to predict drt)pping out 
among students without disabilities: individual/family characteristics, 
location, student behaviors, and school characteristics and experiences. 

Indwidual/Family CbaracterisUcs. Several individual pnd family dennv 
l^pWcand SiKdoeconomic characteristics have emerged as predictive of 
higher dropout rales, 

• Dropout rates for males are slightly higher than rates for females. 

• Higher rates hav^ hei>t\ noted for African- An^ericans and Hispantcs 
compared to Whites; however, the majority of dropouts arc Whute 
l>ecause the mafority of high schcnJ students are White- 

• Dropout rates for American Indianfv^Alaskan Natives are relatively 
high, wheaas rales for Asian students are rehilively low. 

• Dropout rates are higher for students aiming from l<w siHrio- 
economic backgrounds, single-parent families, and from 
non-English-speaking family backgrounds. 
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• H^er dropout rates have been found for students conUng from 
homes with w^ak educational or motivational suf^rt and from 
homes characterized by KNermi^ive parenting styles. 

LomtiQfi The major liKation variable linked to higher dro|H>ut rates 
concerns inner-city as contrasted to suburban and other non- 
metropoiitan locations. 

• Central dlies have higher dropout rates than are found In suburban 
or nonmetropolilan area^, 

• African-Americans and Whites living in suburbs do ni>t differ in 
dn>pout rates, nor do thow Ihing in urban centers. 

m Dn^poul rales are higher in the South and West than in the North- 
east 

• In the Wot, the dropout rate for Hispanic students is extremely 
high. 

Studcfit Btimviom. Among behaviors predictive of higher dropout rates 
are tht' folkiwing: 

m Students wh<^ marry or have children before the time they would 
graduate show higher drtipoul rates, 

• Students with a history of behavior problems with school 
authorities or the law are at greater risk for dropping out 

• Students reporting the use of druj^ or other substances are more 
frequently dropouts than are students abstaimng from using sub- 
stances. 

• Some evidence links having a job with higher drof^ml rales, but the 
number of hv>urs worked appears to be mure impt^rtent than 
working {^r se. 

Schao! Cfmmctemtics 0fid Expcrkftces. Certain characteristics of schools 
have been related to dropout rates. In addition, a student's degree of 
success in school has been linked ref^aledly to decisions to drop out. 

• Higher dropout rates are Umnd in schiK>ls that are overcrowded 
and that have an underachieving student body, high level of feeling 
of disemp^iwerment among staft tracking, weak leadership by the 
principal, and a low degree of order and discipline. 

• Students with piutr grades^ who have repeated a grade, <ir who are 
overage ft^r their grade are at at risk for dropping out* 
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• A history of school attendance probiems, particularly larjit; 
numbers of missed days for reasons other than Uiness, is predictive 
of dropping out. 

Note U>at low achievement of students b used by some r^archers to 
characteri2% the individual dropouts, whereas oUier researchers have 
used achievement to diaracterixesc^opjs In which there are high dropout 
rates. McDlll, Natrieflo, and Pallas (1985) focused attention on the pos- 
sibility that educational reform, particulariy as it Involves Instituting 
higher academic standards, may increase dropout rates among that 
segment of the schot^ population already at risk by virtue of other 
factors. 

Predteilng Dropouts Among Studonts with DlsabUities 

Relatively little research has examined whether or not the pnrdicloni of 
schod dropout for the general school population are alM» predictive for 
students in special education in general and for sprdfic categories in 
particular. Uchtenstein (1987) found that both general education and 
special education dropoubi came from the lowestsiKl(^>nomicquarti!e, 
and dropouts from both group were more often found in vi>catit>nal (as 
opposed to academic) courses and were found to sa»re in the lower 
quartiles on measures of cognitive ability. Zigmond and Thornton (1985) 
found more grade repetitions among dropouts (both with and without 
learning disabilities), with 90% of the students with learning disabilities 
who repeated a grade dropping out and 100% of the nondisabled stu- 
dents who repeated a grade dropping out. In addition, poor attendance 
and negative attitudes toward sdhool have been found to characterize 
special educatitm dropmts (Hewitt, 1981; Levin, E., Zigmond. & Birch. 
1985). 

Finally, preliminary findings fn>m the National Longitudinal Tran- 
sition Study (Lou Danielson, personal communicatioa November 28, 
199{}) suggest a higher dropout rate amongstudents with disabilities who 
are mainstreamed as compared to their counterparts who are enrolled 
in more restrictive programs. Of course, this finding needs careful 
examination because students who are not amenable to mainstreanung 
may also have fewer employment opptirtunities to induce them to leave 
schtwl, as mentioned earlier. In other words, the finding may reflect 
differences in student aptitudes or other characteristics rather than 
inadei|uddes inherent in mainstreaming. 

OSEP has recentiy funded investigators in Cafifi>rnia, Mtnne.st»ta, 
and Washington Stale to develop and validate intervention programs 
aimed at the junior high level. Findings from these projects sht)uld be 
forthcoming in the next few years and should help direcf efft»rls at 
preventing schot)! dropout. 
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3* Practitioner Implications 



T^achom antf attmki^mUm slmiki be familiar with 
cfisfaclerte&cs of stiicfef^^ 
stuthnis sA risk for aarfy sctoo/ laavktg; ami ecfticaf ara 
mu^l»asansfttw to tha naad for avahtatlon data on 
dropout pravanthn progmtm. 



The knowledge base regarding dropouts is somewhat limited at this time; 
research has yet to address prevention in any sophisticated fashion. A% 
noted previouidy, jetting a handle on reliabie and valid estimates of the 
magnitude of the dropout problem continui^ to be pn:^lematic Until 
we know how many students, both with and without di^bilitses, are 
actually leaving school before graduation, it is difficult to address ques- 
tions concerning prevention, Neverthelei^s the issue of dropcmts is high 
on the agenda of pi>li(ymakeTs, and questions are frequently raised 
concerning how t4> prevent students from leaving school l^fore gradua- 
tion. Wl\at can be done at classrot?m, school and dtetrict levels to redu<^ 
dropoutH? At presents it is sf«;culalive to extrapolate from predictors (Le., 
cc^rrelates) of drt>pptngimt to presumed reasons why students dnip out. 
Mon?over, many of the identified predictors such as low achievement 
and ethnic group membership art difficult, if not impossible, to modify. 
The following sections present tJuggestions intended to minimize 
the likelihood cif students' dntpping out; however, these are offered only 
tentatively. Prevention measures must await refinement of dropout rate 
measures and identification of reasons prvcipitating dmpout decisicms. 
Such decisions are personal ones, and they are likely to be multiple and 
complex. Dropt^ut prevention programs i s they are currentiy structuR»d 
frequently lack validatio«i data and the consumer should beware. 

Suggestions for Teachers 

Tmc!ter$ mu$t be alert to those stutiatts in ckirr^ who are at risk for dropping 
out ofschod. 

The review of research in the previous st^on highlighted some of 
the predictors of dropping out, which can ser teachers in identifying 
students who are most at risk for dmpping out At the same time, 
teachers should be sensitive to the fact that these predictors merely 
indicate that these students are at risk; they should not be interpn?ted to 
suggest that all students exhilnlting these charaoteristics will drop out. 
For example,, students who are membeni of wiain minority groups 
appear t«> be more likely to dn^p out of high school than are students 
from other ethnic groups. Therefore, a teacher n^'ght be more attuned 
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to other predictors such as absence rate and low achievement Ihat^ if 
present in combination, place a parUoiIar minority group stui^^t highly 
at risk. 

Teachers shouki a\m be aware that the predtctoi^ can serve as 
criteria against which student reviews can performed- That is, when 
teachers and oiunsebn^ perk^catty review student records, it mi^t be 
helpful to do ^ with particidar attention to thc^ facers that ap{^r to 
predict dropouts: consideratkin of a student's attendance; whether he or 
she Is overage for grade; whr'her a grade has been repeated; any 
indkatk^n that the student ha^ a history of substance abuse; school 
history concerning fc^havfor probleira; andjf known, the demographics 
of the home (bnguage s)X)ken, sup]x>rt for education^ etc.). By perform- 
ing such a review, the teacher can identify the extent to which a 
particubr student might fit the profile of a likely dropout. 

Tmdicr$ siiould hrauwv ilmt the probability df hi^ dropout mtes is greater 
u^mt certain sdtool features are conskkred. 

Inner-city schm^ls ap|^ar to have a much gaater pnibiem with 
dn^pouts than do suburban or nonmetnipolitan schmib. Therefore, 
teachers and counselors working in inner-city schools should l>e more 
alert to the pcM^sibiUty that their students wi^l leave schocrf before gradua- 
tion. In these schools, nH>re staff time should be devoted to alerting 
teachers and counselors to the child and family factoid that constitute a 
risk case. At back-Uvschwl night, open hoase, or whenever teachers 
have access to parent^^ in sch<Hils with high dropout rates, time should 
be devoted to explaining the costs of dwpping out. Efforts can be made 
to engage parents and the ammunity in prevention programs to mini- 
mize the dropout rate in those schm^Is where it is occurring at high rates, 

ToKhers uvrkiug with artain populations oj special eduatliim studcftts ^tould 
be aware tltat the potential Jbr dropping out is greater for these studetits than it 
is pothers. 

As the review of literature suggested, certain special education 
populations are particularly at risk for dropping out of schtu^I. The 
evidenct to date suggests that students with learning disabilities and 
emotional disturbance are particularly prone to dropping out 

One pc^sstble suggestion to teachers of these two groups of students 
IS to include in the curriculum serious discussion of the plight of 
dropouts. The literature h replete with evidence that high schiHil 
dropimts are less successful in getting jobs and more inclined to get laid 
off when ewnomic times are piHir, and that even when they do secure 
a job^ they tend ti>get jobs that pay less than thiise secured by high school 
graduates (see Catterall, 1 W1989). 
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TeaOms and coawsdor? must be sensitive ft? the gnidwd dtsensB^emettt <^ 
stuikntsfrm schod, intervene earlif. and work to counter )eetings (^tstMion 
and alioiAtion. 

For a substantial number of dropouts, the decision to leave school 
is not made impulsively. Rather, a gradual disengagement can be seen, 
with attendance problems b^Jnning in elementary schorf, increasing 
duiing middle sd-.ool or |unior high, and becoming chronic during high 
school. It is not enough to initiate dropout prevention programs in the 
lOth grade. Many students have already disengaged from schorf by this 
tinw, and even if they continue to attend physicaUy on selected days, 
they have dropped out psychologically before their physical withdrawal. 
Comprehemive prevention efforts must involve teachers at the elemen- 
tary, junior high, and high school levels to identify symptoms of 
disengagement and to target those students who evidence some of these 

symptoms. . . 

In additii»n, self-rept>rts of high school drtjpouts are reminiscent oi 
findings in the Carnegie Report entitled Tumittg Points (Carnegie, 19JW), 
which described many young adolescents as experiencing alienation. 
That is to say, many students do m»t believe that anyone at schwl really 
cares about them. Self-reports of dropouts suggest that m) one sincerely 
tried to dissuade them from leaving schma. Some students who leave 
school early might have remained if a teacher, counsek>r, awch, or 
principal had been sensitive to the fact that they were alienated from 
peers and needed more attention fn»m or greater display i»f interest on 
the part of adults in their sehiwl careers. As the .sign abiwe the Or- 
tht»genic Schtx)l at the Univereity of Chicago reads, "Those children who 
an? mcwt difficult to love need love the mtwt" It is easy Un nn»st teachers 
and classmates to relate pi»sitiv«Jy to attractWe, well-behaved, high- 
achieving students wht> are school leaders. However, the unattractive 
student who struggles academically and is inactive in .sch<H»l affairs is 
less likely Hi gel spcmtaneous attention. Teachers and fellow students 
may need to make a wncerted effort tt» take an interest in such a student's 
school affairs. 

Taiclurs must nxogtuzt' timt there are manxt tyivs ofdrojHwts, and not atttmd 
only to the stereotype of the "typical" dropout. 

The organization and pre.sentation t>f research findings tend to 
promote the imaj^ of a typical dn^piiut. Such a student attends an 
inner-city .sch{H)l, belongs to an ethnic nnnority gnmp, struggles 
academically, and so on. In reality, there are as niany reasons for 
dropping out as there are dropouts. Students who share the same 
personal academic characteristics or.situationsoften reach very different 
dedsioas about ct>ntinuing In schtw! For example, although some preg- 
nant teenagers drop out others stay in schwl. A ch».ser examination of 
an individual case is likely tt> reveal that the young woman who drops 
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out in addition to being pregnant, has other drcumstanoes that o^n- 
tiilnite to the ded^on to leavi scIkk)! early. "Pot atamfde, she is a\m> 
umuccesshil dc^enu<:ally, has no aspiratiam to attend coQege, Um In 
a family l^t does m t encourage academic aduevemen^ and sockii;;^ 
with friends who do not attend sduwL Anotti^ pregnant teenager who 
dcM»i aspire to cdiege^successhd in school, £^ iMotds 
who also plan to to cdl^ mi^t maloe a very different ded»on. 
Fr^nancy may contribute to ^ decision to drop out, but it is only one 
of many factors that enter into it 

Furthermore, not uH dropouts are having trouble academtcally. 
There are times and circumstance when tiw dedsion to leave school 
early is both reasonable and probably bei^fidal to the student In such 
CBS^, the teacher shoiA* foiow when not to recommend staying in high 
school as the best alternative* Increasingly, students with excellent 
academic records are dropping out for various reasons. For example, 
high school campuses in certain areas are becoming phv^^icaUy 
dangerous with the increase in drug activity and gangs (ser* riandler, 
1988/^198^, After leaving high schrol, a student with a good academic 
record may immediately enroD at the a>mmunity colkge and compkte 
his or her education in a le^ threatening atmosphere. Other strong 
student leave school becat^ of the neo^ty to assist their families 
finandally . Teachers must ojwi Hnw of communication so that students 
may share their reasons for making dedsions, and teachers should 
critically evaluate the reasons these students give. Teachers must also 
aware of alternative paths for students to accomplish the goal of 
graduating when drcumstanc^ at the high school are, in the student's 
opinion, not worth enduring. 

Teaditrs should take an actwe rde in pdiof-trnkittg at tfie sdtool and district 
ki^et, partkukrly as it ajfcrfs stambirdB for pmntotion attd p'oduatimi, Ufi* 
radi^ic stattdards mt omtrMte to the dropmt pwhlcni 

The recent Westat (1991) report summarized a survey conducted by 
the National Association of State Directors of Spedal Education 
(N ASDSE) to which all SO states and the District of Columbia responded. 
States with minimum-cctmpetency-twt requirements for graduation had 
bwer percentages of students graduating with a diploma than did states 
without such requirements p9.7% compared to 47.1%); and states with 
minimum competency tests graduated a lower f^rcentage of spedal 
education students (^»6%) than did states without this requirement 
(75.1%). 

The research dted in the previous section by McE^ll and coUeagues 
(1985) implicated the recent ''press for excellence'' as a contributor to 
increased drt>|K>ut problems. MacMillanr Hendrick, and Watkins (1 988) 
discussed the potential problems encountered by students formerly 
claSv^iified as having borderline nttrnta! retardation (IQ 7(V-85) who 
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became 'nonrcterded" when the shift in IQ guidelines was enacted in 
1973 (Gn»sman, 1973). These studente were decertified in keeping with 
the push for equal education^ opportunity, but they suddenly found 
tlwrnsehres being held to graduation standards they were ffl equipped to 
meet There are students current]y enrolled as regular ediKation stu- 
dents who in pre^us years might have qualified as students witit mild 
disabilities and whose probability of graduating will be dramatioilly 
reduced by new polidss that require certain courses and minimtun-com-^ 
petency-testing requirements for graduation. A recently completed 
project (MacMiUan, Balow, & Widaman, 1991) found that this at-risk, but 
no longer 'disabled ' population contributed disproportionate numbers 
of students to the ranks of dropouts. As teachers participate in estab- 
lishing graduation requirements, they must be sensitive to the needs of 
such students. Moreover, teachers must make other polkymakere (e.g., 
school boards, admirustrators) aware of the existence of tWs population 
in the schtwls and the implications of policies for these students. Policies 
such as the shift in guidelines affect both students with di.sabiUties and 
those who are at risk of dropping out. Frequently, such poUd«s are 
enacted with good intentions, but they have unanticipated effects on 
segments of the schwl population. 

Suggestions for Administrators 

Mmin^mtors ain genemte different drt^t estimates for their district that 
minimize or maximize the dropmtt problem. Viey sltouid strive for tvlid es- 
timates Umt truly reflect the magnitude of the drofmt fmMem in their district 
orsdtari. 

One lesson to be learned from the various national estimates of the 
dropout rale is that variations in definition, criteria, and acamnting 
procedures can result in vastly discrepant estimates of the dropout 
problem. Consider some of the practices encountered In different school 
districts. One district gives every student withdrawing from school a 
copy of his or her transcript. That district defines a dropout as a student 
no fonger attending the schorf for whom no request for a transcript has 
been received. If a student is given a transcript when he or she 
withdraws, that student will twt be counted as a dropt^ul even if he or 
she does not sutwequently enroll in another school. Another district 
assumes that all students who move out of ils boundaries are attending 
school without amfirming that to be the case. Such practices serve to 
minimize the dropout rate reported by the district and permit the district 
to report lower dropout rates than are probably accurate. Other prac- 
tices also distort estimates of the true rale of dropping out. For example, 
a substantial number of dropouts return to school at a later date. Some 
districts assign these students new student identificatitm numbers. If 
such a student subsequently dn^ps out again before graduating, he or 
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she will be counted twice, hereby increasing the drojmut rate for the 
district Qearcut criteria for establfehif^ whether or not certain cases 
should be counted as dropouts need to be established. Sometinws state 
criteria are mandated; if so, it should be dear to the administrator how 
certain cases are counted. Here the foam is on unusual situations such 
as students who die^ thixse who are Iransfeired to continuation high 
schools (alternative schools enrolling students who have been 
smpended from or do not fit in comprehensive high schwls), or those 
who take a state equivalency i^nunation for the CED. 

Administrd tors have, on occ^ion, generated figures that wrve their 
own puipows. For example, engaging in practices that minimize the 
dropout rate may be useful wl^n attempting to portray tihe district or 
school as being sucxe^ful in preventing dropouts. Such figures might 
be used when reporting to school beards. Conversely, when asjdng for 
funds to establish a dropout prevention program, iKiministt'ators might 
find it useful to report a high dropout rate. Accounting procedures and 
criteria that yield high rates might then bs employe!. ITierefore, to 
Interpret dn>pout rate figures intelligently, it is necessary to understand 
the definition employed, the criteria u^, and the accounting proce- 
dures. 

Administmtors ntu^ take stq^ to remedy tltc^ sdwoi factors tfmt 0re rd^sted 
to high dropout rate$ tJmt wre amenable to dmngc. 

In the review of research, several schwl factors were noted as being 
related to schods with high dropout rates. Among these factors were 
overcrowding, a high levd c{ feelings of disempowerment among staff, 
tracking, weak leadership by the prindpat and order and discipliiuf 
problems. Additional factors such as low general achievement and being 
an inner-dly school are status factors, which cannot be changed, or 
indicative of other child and family features. For the district ad- 
ministrator, changing prindpals, if weak leadership is the problem, is a 
possibility. Overcrowding is often an economic problem; yet the ad- 
ministrator ought to be sensitive to it and at least advocate that steps be 
taken to reduce enrollment at that site. Changes in policy or personnel 
can be considered when addressing the empowerment of staff and any 
problems that e)dst with order and disdf^ne. These factors are amenable 
to change, and it is the responsibility of administrators at the district and 
school building level to consider them carefully. 

Admini^tors mu^ amlyze prevetttm programs to ensure timt theelmatts 
cf a partkfdar premttm program are resiK>fmve to ttie studait and schcd 
Mors i)f greater ewicmi in tfmt particular di^rkt or sdtod. 

Dropout prevention programs address presumed causes of the 
dedsion to drop out Some emphasize academic skill buiWii^ on the 
assumption that the reason students drop out is that they are doing 



pooriy in academics. These prevention programs might be responshre to 
students who are »truggJBatg«»demk^ however, tlwy are unlikely to 
address the needs of students whose ded^on to drop out hinges on 
|wregnanty, economic need^or substance abu3». Otherldndsof interven- 
tion components will have to be fristituted to address tlwse reasons. 

Administrates are responsable for deciding whk*, if any, dropout 
prevention efforts will be instituted in Adrdistricts. They must be aware 
of Ae local student constituency ami the primary reasom for dropping 
out of school In kind, they must examine the variety of prevention 
progran^ avaikible to determim the features erf these programs and how 
they might address the m«5l common reasons for dropping out among 
their students in thdr districts or schools. It is naive to a^ume that there 
is a dropout prevention program that will work wjually well in all 
districts jfor all dropouts. 

Mministratm must critiaiUjf analyze the evaluati(m (kta m the effectivem^ 
cf the varkms dropout prevention programs in deciding ofi ipftidt prc^ms to 
mstitute in tfwir di^rids. 

Dropout prevention programs are adverti^ that present few, if 
any, evaluation data regarding their efficacy. Programs that have not 
been evaluated should not be adopted; if they are adopted, the district 
must evaluate them. For tht^ programs that /ww been evaluated, 
adminfetrators must examine and evaluate the e^cnce regarding their 
effectiveness, considering the types of settings in which the evaluation 
was undertaken (i.e., is there a match between the settings-— urban, low 
achievement?), the level of evahiation performed {i.e,, fomative or sum- 
mative), and the overall dea^ and quality of analyses. 

Recovery of dropouts wfio re-enr(^l in $cfwd might u>eU justify the expettditures 
need&t to retrieve those u^io Jawe sdtod^ 

The economics invdved In a student's discontinuing his or her 
schooling are considerable when the number of dropouts become? great. 
The loss in income to the district merely in terms of lost average daily 
attendance (ADA) reimbursement is cormiderable. A number of dropouts 
are unaware that they can transfer to other schools within the district, 
that a continuation school exists, or that assistance is availaMe in the 
school The salary of one person assigned to follow up on drofwuts 
would easily be recaptured ii this person were able to pei^uade several 
students who had dropf^^d out to return to school litis person could 
operate out of the chfld welfare and attendance office, which is usually 
response to studente who are underage for leaving school However, 
when dropouts are over the legal age to leave schorf, districts show less 
per^tence. Administrators sliK)utd carefully cost out the economics of 
recapturing dropouts of all ages. 
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4. Program impiications 



Effotte to nduc9 mtmbwoftinpoutB nquim the 
Bstata^mmia of rsOab^ smd wUM ostlmBtos of tfw 
magnitude of tltoprob^. ^suoBln^€le tmw tSfOonms 
versus cattilic^s tvfff be counted and how QBD 
eomfrieterswOI tie recorded. Drofmtt pievenUon programs 
must take fnto^countttte reasons sfudentotemre, wMch 
are not necessarily the same as Uwse factors that predict 
drof^ng out 



The research literature an 5ctHK)l dmjH^uts can be seductive. Although 
the literature is extensive, we must he carefid to understand what we do 
know as oppcwed to what we have yet to learn. For example, recent 
j>oiicy statements have tart^ted a goal of reducing dropouts to 10% or 
less. U might seem lojpcal, then, to estimate the cum?nt dropout rale and 
calculate hinv much we need to reduce it to ocHeve the 10% goal As 
noted in the "'Synthesis 4>f Research" section of this tHH)kIet however, we 
do not know the precise magnitude of the dropout pniblem among 
students with disabilities t>r, ftir that matter, tht^se without disabilities* 
Rathen various agencies make estimates using different a^httrts^ dif- 
ferent criteria, and different methcxis to acamnt for student attendance, 
graduation, or dropout rat^. Thereftw, the first step, estimating the 
current dropout rate, is ruit clearly undersloiKl. Reducing the dwpout 
rale suggt^ts that we know what causes students to dn^p out and can 
design interventions that target these reasons. 

Establishing Dropout Rates 

It is crucial that pn>gram personnel altically evaluate rates reported by 
the federal agencies. National averages mask amsiderable variability in 
dropout rates that exLst regionally, for states, for districts, and even for 
schools within districts. For example, if the graduation rate is estimate*^ 
nationaUy to be 75%, it does mit follow that 25% vi students drop out 
As noted earlier, included am<mg the ntrsidual a;unl (tho.se who did not 
graduate on time) are cases of students requiring an additional year to 
complete high school, th<»e who hK)k state equivalency examinat;;>ns 
and the GED, thi>se who entered college early, and a host of other 
successful students who have the option of continuing into higher 
education or can state to potential employers that they ci>mpleted high 
school. 

Kominski (19W) has provided the most impelling arguments for 
using a standard 1-year period for estimating dropcmt rates. He reasons 
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that lite tenn mte implies the number of occurrences of an event {e*g., 
dropping out) over a specified perHxi of time. When he evaluated the 
dafai fmm the Bureau of the Cemus and from the Hi(gft <mi 
data set, he conduded that approximately 5% of a grade cohort drops out 
in a given year, with 5% of those remaining dropping out the next year. 
In ofiier words, the national average of 10th graders dropping out of 
schrol 5%; however, in the llth grade another 5% of the remaining 
students can atpected to drop out For local program administnitors, 
however, using this 5% figure Is rbky if ^e districts in which they work 
are atypical— that is, are serving a student population at greater or lesser 
risk for dropping out or in a district that may be at risk for higher or tower 
dropout rates. 

The first step, then, in estalirfishing any drojK>ut program, is to 
^tablish a local l^seline rate for dropping out Until this rate is estab- 
lished it b impossible tt> debmnir^ whether or not interventii^ns are 
reducing the rate at which students drop out of sdiool Since higher rates 
are expected in inner<ity schools than in suburf>an schwAs, an in- 
divklual ba^line rate for dro|Miuts provides a liKal rate against which to 
compare the impact of any intervention. 

SImibrly, kxral baseline rates shouki probably be established for 
spedfu: schtxtls. For example, continuation high schools tend to have 
much higher dropout rates than do tradition^ high schm^ls, largely 
because a>ntinuation high schools serve students whi) have had 
academic or behavioral difficulties at the traditional high schixils. 
Averaging the high schiH>l dropout rat^ across high schcnds in a district 
masks variations in rates attributable to student/home characteristics c)f 
the student body and yields an estimated rate that may be inappropriate 
for any single schoi>L 

Administrators must also be cauUoiis alH>ut evaluating the success 
of a given schm>I by wmparing dropout rates. Tcx> often, people make 
direct comparisons between schoote on the basis of acNevement test 
scores or dropout rates and make inferences about the quality of educa- 
tion being provided based on thi^ data. The notkm that the school with 
the highest achievement test scores or the lowt^t dropout rates must be 
providing the best quality of education is fallacious. Usually, the school 
with the highest achievement hail sa>res ami the fowest dmpout rales is 
the school serving students who come from the most affluent homes and 
have parents whose educational attainments are the highest Differences 
in dropout rate are related to the urban-suburban dimenskm, achieve- 
ment level of studente, sock^onomic status of the student body, and a 
host of other dimensions along whfch students and their hom^ differ. 

Baseline dropout rates should also be computed separately for 
special education students. As noted in the review of research, there is 
reason to believe that students with mild disabilities (LD and ED, specific 
cally) drop out in greater proportions than do students without 
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disabilities, Abo noted wMtheneed for research that exanrines whether 
or not the aame jwwiirtors of drop]^ out exist for students with 
disabilities as for students without disabilities. It is important to comider 
that many students with mild disabilities are malnfitreamed for substan- 
tial proportions of tte sdiod day. As a r^uit, care must be taken in 
attribiitingdropi^ngouttofaflumofspedaj^ucattcm^r^^^ SpedaJ 
education students drop out of schrol — not out of speck! ffiucatim. 
Because they constitute such a small percentage of the total high school 
enroBment their numbers do not dramatically impact total school 
figures. Nevertheless, by calculating special education dropouts 
separately, it is pai»^ble to detemUne whether or not attrition is com- 
parable acrros specific disabiBty groups and between special education 
and general education students. 

EstabtlsMng Graduation/Completion Criterta 

Documents g?ven to students wlw complete a prt^m of study at the 
high schcM^ level vary- In many states, special education students who 
do not meet all standard high school requirements for graduation (e.g», 
do not pass minimum competerwy tests or do not take prescribed cour- 
ses) are not granted a high school diploma. Usually these students 
receive some sort of certificate of completion, whidi symbolizes ihat th*^ 
remained in sdtool for a prescribed period of time and completed a 
piogram of sti^y that, while appropriate for them, ^mehow differed 
from the standard program of study, Other students take and pass GED 
examinations or state equivalency examinations and are recognized as 
completers, but are not awarded a standard diploma- Such variances from 
the standard program of preparation and differences in the tyjn? of 
exiting document can be, although it need not be, troublesome to those 
estimating dropout rates. 

Those who estimate numbers of graduates bas^ on dichotomous 
outcomes (i.e., either you graduate or you do not) must decide how to 
categorize students who complete an alternative preparation pn>gram» 
Are they to be counted as graduates or in the residual category? In the 
past, the reports by states on graduates, which are sumntarized by the 
US. Department of Education, have defined a graduate as a person who 
receives a standard diploma. In «KH?nce, this forces all other completers (e.g., 
certificate recipients, those passing the CED) to be a>unted in the 
residual category (presumably nongraduates). This is misleading if the 
residual category is somehow interpreted to constitute a dropt>ut popula- 
tion, because a student who completes a program of study to the 
satisfaction of the schiwl district represents a very different outcome 
from one who voluntarily leaves schm^l before completing a program of 
study. 
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This has Wen a particirfar proWem in considering spedai education 
stiKients b^ai^ of tiie trend toward i»dng graduation data an ii^ex 
of educational quality. If 'good"" pn:^am$ graduate hi|^ ptK^ntBg^ 
of studente, then any student who 'counts agairot* graduation rates is 
perceived by program admii^^atoni » a problem. Take^ for exam|^^ 
spedd educition students in a state that mes certifkates as an edting 
documentor any student wtw does not complete tlnr standard prt^am. 
Tl^se students are counted as iwngraduates in the residua! category 
interpreted by some to comtitute the failure of tiie educational system 
to retain them through graduation. In fact, they are completers of 
prescribed programs. 

C^e {Kissible solution to this problem is being considered by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. The proposal is for sch<K)l <»m- 
pleters to be tabulated under descriptive categories that differentiate 
thc^ who receive standard diplomas from those who complete high 
^hool viA alternative routes. Among the types of completers to l>e 
counted and differentiated under this proposal are 

• Traditional high schcKil diploma recipients. 

• Nontraditional high schcH^l diploma recipients, 
s Other certificat^credential redjinents. 

• GED credential recipients. 

Such a breakdown permits calculating an overall completion rate {i.e./ 
summing all cases across these four categories) and calcubting by the 
type of exiting document received. 

Program administrators must recognize that various routes to 
schtwl completion exist and that different exiting documents are granted. 
Any accounting system instituted should capture the complexity of the 
issue, not simply dichotomize students into diploma redpienbi and 
another residual categi>ry. 

Adopting Prevention Programs 

Efforts to reduce the number of students dipping out requin? districts 
and schiKils to institute interventions, and district personnel must match 
program components with reasons why students leave school early. As 
noted previously, the n?seardN base to date emphasizes predictors of early 
school leaving, which are not necessarily the re&softs students dn>p out 
It is naive to assume that becau^ low achievement Is one predictor of 
school dropout the prevention pn^ram must be an academic program 
designed to remediate achievement problems. Spedai education services 
provided to many students with learning disabilities are, in fact, designed 
to remediate academic pnAIems in small groups; yet the dropout rate of 
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thew school students appears to as ht^ or hl^er than, that 
of the pmsTsX scIkn)! popuIatHm. 

It is difikruit to d^£?n ei^ctii^ prevention programs because we are 
not certetn of itvs re^m why student are leaving sduxd* Moreover^ 
the fea«>ns are frequently multijf^ (e.g<r a young woman b pregnant 
low achieving, and pew), ai%d they vary from ^[udent to student In 
addition^ it Is und^ whetter the so-calfod 'objective* data (e.g., grade 
point average, stei^rdind achievement test scores) are as usehd as the 
students' |:^n;^ptioT» <e^, am a pror student* des]rite an adequate 
CPA) in prompting the decteion to l^ve $ciwA earty. Mmt of the 
research has us^ tik&e c^^vc measures as variables in attempting to 
predict dropouts b^uM these data are more readily availabte to re- 
sean^iers and they have, in fact been predfctive, 

Succet^f ul prevention prq^tm mi»t abo be cost efficient. Tliat is, 
administrators do not want to a^gn students to ^per^ve prevention 
programs who are not considering drc^ng out of schod. Iratead^ the 
services should be targeted at tho^ sttnients who are, in fact, at risk for 
dropping out In this context some pro-ams do make it possible to 
predict school dropouts. For exam|;^e, rt^e Systematic Screening for 
Behavior Disorders (SSBD) (Walker & Severson, 1990) consists of a 
three-stage screening prog^ram that yields data highJy predictive of stu- 
dents likely to drop out of school Project RIDE (Responding to 
Individual Differences in Education) is designed to accommiodate prob- 
lem learners in regular dasses and to increase school success for at-risk 
children, thei^y reducing the risk of dropout (Beck, R., 1990). Another 
intervention program, the Accelerated Schools Prog^ram (Levin, 
1987), which was developed at Stanfbni Univeifrfty, is deigned to meet 
the ediicatfonal and social nmis of at-risk students. It entaik involve- 
ment by an array of community resources, modiBc^tk^n of structure of 
the school, and an extended-day prq^m to bring at-risk students to 
grade level SiKh i^rograms require training of staff, and all have been 
field tested and report evaluation data on their success, 

Perez-Selles (1%9) has described a variety of programs in operation. 
These programs vary considerably in the age of the target students (e.g., 
primary grades vs. high school) and the ectent to wWch they involve 
parents and community voiunt^rs. A total of 41 programs are briefly 
described as 'successfuT; these are categorized under the following 
headings: Academic Support, Case Management, Family Crisis 
Programs, Alternatives to Suspension, Peer Prt^rams, Programs for 
Non-EngUsh-Speaking Stodents, Curriculum Enhancers, Counseling, 
Teacher Tmining, Health Programs, and Alternative Schools/Programs. 
Under each of these headings, Perez-Selles has described specific 
programs, along with addre^es and phone numbers for contact persons 
involved in the programs. Reviews of such descriptors might enable 



administratore to Wentify potentially viable programs and permit gather- 
ing of information on viability of programs for specific districts. 

Again, program directors will have to examiiw prograira and ascer- 
tain the extent to which they address the populations in dtdr particular 
schools and whether or not program components are responshre to the 
particular reasons students in their district are leaving school before 
graduation. Local program directors must criticaDy analyze field test 
evaluation data in an effort to determine the strength of the evidence for 
the prevention of school dropouts. 
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